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AT REDUCED PRICEs, 
EWE -subscriberhas on hand andisconstant} 
r oxtesof Rose Woodand 
of variouspatterns aud prices,inthe best possible 
and for touch, toneand finish are equal to any made inne ; 
city, orelsewhere. F the 
KP Those in wantof the above are respectful) y) 
toe xamine hisinstrumentsbeforethey purchaseelsewhar’ 
asthey willbe sold for cash, from 15 to25 per centdiseour? 
from former prices and warrantedto give satisfaction - 
every respect. STEPHEN W. MARSH, 
May 25. 393 Washington Street 


DANIELL & CO, 
No. 201 Washington Street, 


t AVING completed the alterations in’ their Store. 
would give NOTICE that they have again i 
witha sponse 
FRESH STOCK OF SPRING GOoOps 
and they will receive by future arrivals of the STEAM. 
SHIPS AND FRENCH PACKETS, every new style of 
LONDON AND PARIS GOODs, 
They have added to their establishment a large 
SHAWL ROOM, 
and will be enabled to offer as handsome an assortment of 
SHAWLS as can be found in the city, 
A beautiful assortment of new styles 
COLORED DRESS SILKS, 

Superior make of Black and Blue Black SILKS AND 
BOMBAZINES. RICH MOUSLIN DE LAINEs, 
BARAGES, BALZOBINES, ADRIANOPLEs, 
PRINTED MUSLINS, LAWNS, &c. &e. 

They still keep their usual large stock of LINENS, and 
having paid particular attention to this article for several 
years, they feel confident that the styles they offer are such 
as will give satisfaction, 

Constantly on hand every article of 

MOURNING GOODS. 

COTTONS and FLANNELS of the best manufacture, 

LINEN CAMBRIC HDKFs. 
of every price and quality, 
BLANKETS. QUILTS, LINEN DAMASKS AND 
DAMASK TABLE CLOTHS, NAPKINS, 
and every other article of 
HOUSEKEEPING GOODS, 

Purchasers may depend upon buying every article as low 

as can be obtained at any other Store in the city, 
The Jowest price will always be named, as ONE PRICE is 
strictly adhered to. 
DANIELL & CO., 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS, 
No, 201 WASHINGTON STREET, 
ow. 


} MaNuUfae. 
Mahogany 


April %, 


SPRING IMPORTATIONS! 
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C. MESSINGER 


| ESPECTFULLY invites the attention of Purchasers 
to his LARGE STOCK OF HOUSEKEEPING and 
other 


Dry Goods, 


at 
177 WASHINGTON STREET, 

Where he is daily receiving new Spring Goods from 
Auction and otherwise, which he engages shall be sold at 
the LOWEST MARKET PRICES, comprising a great va- 
riety of LINENS, 

OF DIFFERENT TENTURES, such as 
10-4, —Pillow Case Lin- 
Undress- 
» 10-4 Linen 
able Cloths—Satin Dam and Cloths—Satin 
amask Napkins—Damask Doylies—Birds Eye Diaper— 
Reotch Diaper—Shaker Diaper—Kussia Diaper—uccabue 
Diaper 

CRASH—Brown damask ° 

Crumb Cloths, 


DOW LAS—Window Shade Linen—Linen Cambrics— 
v Handkerchiefs— Linen Lawns—-Browa 


124 Linen Shee 


Table Cloths—brown damask 


Table Covers—do Piano do—Worsted 
sred cotton do—Toilet Table Covers— 





Damask 
Fruit Doy lies 


BATH, WHITNEY AND ROSE BLANKETS 
—Crib Blankets—Power Loom Quilts—imperal Quilt 
Counterpanes—Comforters Furniture Dimity—-Cotton 
Fringes—Tickings—Jeans—Drillings—Cambric and Mus- 
lins—Bishop Lawns—stripe and check Mustins 

COTTON SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS, 
| from the best Manufacturers. 
3-4, 7-8, 44, 54, 64 UNSHRINKING PLANNELS— 
English Flannels—Gauze Flannels, 
DRESS AND CLOAK GOODS, 

French and Ltalian Silks— Alepines—-Mouseline de 
Laines—Alpaccas—Prints and Ginghams—Thibet Cloths— 
Victoria Robes—lndiana Cloths, &c. &c, &e. 

—ALS0— 
BROADCLOTHS AND CASSIMERES, 
SUMMER STUPES, for Gent's and Children’s wear— 
VESTINGS, &e, &e. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
llw. April 18. 


Life Insurance. 


| I IVES insured on the Mutual Principle, at the lowest 

| 4 safe rate of premium, by the New England Matual 
Life Insurance Company, at their Office, Merchant’s Bank 
Building, State street, Boston, 

| Willard Phillips, Robert Hooper, William Parsons, 
Charles P. Curtis, James Savage, Francis C, Lowell, George 
Howe, George TH. Kutin, Willlam W. Stone, R. B. Porbas, 
Peter Wainwright— Direc Hay ward —Consult- 
ing Physician 


tors. Crew 
Jonathan Amory 
Phe table of rates of premium and forms for application, 
may be bad by applying at the Office. y May 9. 


REMOVAL. 

fey WINKLEY, NO. 116 WASH. 
te TONSTRE site bis former stand,) 

over Messrs. Tappan & Dennet’s Bookstore, where he has 

added te his former stock, a new and fashionable assert. 

ment of Goods, adapted tothe Spring Trade. All Garments 

ordered at bise shiment, be excelled in cheap- 
| dural y, and style of workmanship, by any other 
|} establishment of the kind tn this city. Customers and oth- 
ers are respectfully invited to call and examine for them- 
selves 

a Garments made and trimmed, and warranted to fit. 

Simis April 4, 


Secretary 


has removed to 


ET, (nearly o 


PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRUMENTS, 
ILLUSTRATING 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, ECTRICITY, 
ASTRONOMY, 
CHEMISTRY, 

| PNEUMATICS, 
HY DROSTATICS, 
HYDRAULICS, 


ft 
GA 


DAGL EREOTY?VE, 
OPTICS, &c. &e. 
MANUFACTURED BY 
N. B. & D. Chamberlain, 
NOS. 2 & 9 SCHOOL STREET, BOSTON. 
Aprit ii. 
COOK & COLE, 
MERCHANT TAILOBS, 
N 5 MERCHANTS ROW, 
OPPOSITE FRANKLIN HOUSE, 


RUSSELL COOK, } BOSTO N. 
‘i, 





JOSEPH GO. COLE. 5 
} 


Wm. WALDOCK, 
DRAPER AND TAILOR, 


NO. 151 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 
OPPOSITE THE OLD SOUTH 
LL KINDS of Fushsonable ment 
| 


« cut and made to 
Z order, 


snd warranted to it short notice, and low 
prices. Also, on hand, read 
VIS TEC 


RICH DRESS W 
Gloves, Suspenders, 
brellas, &« 


ATS, rf, Cravata, Stocks, 
ms, Collars, Straps, Um- 
su March 7. 
REMOVAL. 
SAAC CUSHING, MERCHANT TAILOR, has re 
moved trom No. 53 te No, 20 Washington street, (ap 
stairs.) where may be found a general assortment of 
BROADCLOTHS, CASSIMERES, VESTINGS, and 
SUMMER STUFFS, which be is ready to manufacture in 
to Gentlemen's Garments, in’ fashionable style, and at rea- 
sonable prices. if May 2. 


SETH GOLDSMITH, 

| BOOK-BINDER, 
NO. 81 CORNHILL, BOSTON. 
All descriptions of Bune eatly executed, Gentle 


men’s Libraries f ired. Music and Period 
cals bound to pat Scrap Books and Portfolios 
of all deseript 1 order 

XT Binding done aries, Book Lostitutions Socle- 
ties, &c., on advantageous terms ly Ja 





BOSTON RECORDER, 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY. 


orrice, No. IL CORNHILL, THIRD STORY. 


TDD . 
TERMS. 
ir To those who receive their papers by mail, paid in 
advance, $2,00 per annum; if paid within six months, 
#2.50; or if paid after the expiration of six months, and 
before the close of the year, $3,00, 
7 To those who receive 
in advance, 


the papers by carriers, $2,50 


and $3.00 after six months. 


KF Subscriptions will be received at any time in the 
year 


7 All papers will be forwarded until the subscriber 
orders its discontinuance, and pays up arrearages, except 
at the discretion of the Proprietor 

£7 All letters and remittances through the Post oan 
must be vost parp, and be addressed to MARTIN MOORE, 
Proreigros 

27 Clergymen and others, who will forward five neW 

on the terms stated above, shall receive ®& 
| copy gratis for one year. 
XT Advertisements inserted conspicuously, and @ liber 
al discount made to those who advertise by the year 
| 7 THE YOUTHS COMPANION (price 1,00 e 
| year) together with the Recorder, will be furnished 3! 
1,00, if paid sTarcTLY Ie aDrance 


| 
| 7 Mare Law 


enclose the 


y Rewrrrances.—“ A Postmaster may 
money ina letter tothe publisher of @ news 
fa third person, and frank 
but if the letter be written 
by any other person, the Postmaster cannet frank it.” 


| paper, to pay the subscr 


the leteer tf written by hums 
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FOREIGN MISSIONS. 


4 meeting in behalf of the A. B. C. F. M. 
was held in Park street church, on Thursday 
evening, 80th inst. Prayer was offered by Rev. 
Mr. Bapeer, of New York, after which a state- 
yent respecting the Board and its missions was 
read by Rev. Mr. Greene, Secretary. 

Addresses were made by Rev. Mr. Eppy of 
New Jersey, Rev. Mr. Conpit, of Portland, and 
Rev. Prof. Stowe, of Cincinnati. The addresses 
were of the right character for such a meeting, 
animated, stirring, and richly imbued with the 
spirit of missions. Mr. Eddy dwelt upon the 
present state of the heathen and Christian world, 
and the history of the missionary cause, as fur- 
nishing motives to effort and advancement in 
the work. Mr. Condit urged upon ministers and 
churches the importance of giving greater prom- 

ence and interest to the Monthly Concert. 
His remarks must have made every Christian 
vel that this has been a neglected subject, that 
vastly more interest may be given to the Mission- 
ary Concert, and that more reliance ought to be 
yiaced upon it. Mr. Stowe moved a resolu- 
yon to the effect, that our necessities at home 
should not divert attention from necessities 
The West was his theme, and he was 
fuhful to the vast and growing interests of that 
section ofthe country. It would give us pleas- 
ire to publish a full report of these speeches, 

)t our crowded columns render it impractica- 
ple, at least for the present. 

In connection with our notice of the Foreign 
Mission meeting in this city, we give the sub- 
stance of two addresses made at the recent anni- 
versary of the same Society in New York. They 
were reported by our correspondent, and una- 
voidably laid over to the presenttime. Their 
sppearing in connexion with the Boston meeting 
will not detract from their interest; they bear 

pon the cause of missions, and that is the main 
yolnt. 


abroad. 


Prof. Srowe, of Cincinnati, offered the 
following resolution :— 


Resolved, That the kingdom of Christ at home 
and abroad is one and the same ; and that the in- 
terests of this kingdom are always, and in all cir- 

justances, most efficiently, most speedily, and 

vst economically advanced by means of the 
siuple institutions established by Christ himself 
and his apostles, 

There are, said Prof. S., the same ob- 
jects and the same difficulties to the Gos- 
pel, both at home and abroad. The de- 
of the church and the desire of 
Christ are the same, to have all men 
ike Christ in thought, conduct and feel- 
ing; to have every family on earth, like 
the family in Bethany which Jesus loved. 
Look at the families scattered throughout 
vir land, and how little of comfort, how 
little that isdesirable do you witness. And 
what isto make every family like the 
family at Bethany? Nothing but the 
Gospel; and to send the Gospel to every 
family on earth is the object of the mis- 
sionary enterprise. What does not ad- 
vanee the church of Christ, and what 
would not secure this object, is foreign to 


sign 





the design of this enterprise. 

What are the obstacles? 1. Depravi- 
ty. ‘That removed, and all the rest will | 
come. If we could make men do as well | 
as they know, it would be comparatively 
eusy to effect our object. But they will | 
not. You may convince them ten times 
a day, and yet they will not do it. 
Another obstacle that lies in the way, is 
the deplorable iguorance that prevails, 
which is the result of this depravity. 
Heathen nations are filled with ignorance. 
And in the United States, there are two 
milion of children who are as ignorant 
as the heathen themselves. We must 
then have schools and books, both at 
home and abroad. So deeply impressed 
was the ancient church with this truth, 
that an early council passed a decree 
thatevery church should have a school, 
and if they were too poor to employ a 
teacher, then the elders must take turns 
inthe sostruction of the children. But 
‘odo ths we must have men, and when 
‘ley are sent they must be sustained. 
Nor must we wait till they are sent for. | 
Poritisa peculiar feature of the moral | 
necessities of the soul, that the more 
pressing they are, the less the solicitude 
Which as felt to have them supplied. 
Suppose Jesus Christ had waited until he 

id been wanted and invited from Heav- 
tu to tus wieked world, how long would 
‘have been before he would have come 

‘uinister to our spiritual destitution? 
lis just so now at home and abroad. We 
ust send the means of cure, or they will 
ever be secured by those who need them 
wet. And whatis the agent that is to 
remove this obstacle?) The Holy Spirit. 
There is nothing else that can do it. 


2. 


Every pastor and every missionary at | 


lome and abroad, knows this to be true. 
And that grace which the Holy Spirit se- 
Cures in the hearts of Christians, is like 
feaven finding a lodging place in one 
wdividual’s heart, it must and will pass to 
‘atofanother. If Christians had enough | 
this grace, it would spread from heart 

'o heart, until the whole world should be 

affected. We have aids to carry this 

great designinto effect. We have anni- 

‘ersaries and societies. This has indeed 

been vbjected to by some, because they 

‘re not mentioned in the Bible. But 1 | 
hive never heard such objections against | 
the use of railroads and steamboats. 

lhe progress of the church would be | 
slow, if she did not avail herself of those | 
facilities which the progress of society | 
has secured. The devil makes use of | 
‘hem, and the church must, or she will 

suffer from the neglect. 

There is another identity between the 
“use of the Gospel at home and abroad. 
Both are alwaysin debt. This Board is 
mdebt. The church has an abundant 
*hlty to prosecute the work with vigor, 
and yet we are not doing a thousandth 
Mrtof what is demanded. And is she 
"ight in this neglect? If I have but food 
“Hough to supply my own wants, ought I 
' ‘(to share that with a starving man, if 
«hed one in that condition? Every 
Redes boy remembers the story of Sir 
) obey Smith. Parched with thirst himself, 
“« Was about to raise the vessel of water 


sanctioned by the authority of Christ and 


| of them. 


jand Italy. 
| West 


theAmerican missionaries. Lsaw also,Prof. 





‘o bis lips, when a wounded soldier pass- 


ing by, cast a wishful glance to the cool- 
ing draught. He immediately took it 
from his lips, and gave it to him, saying, 
‘* Your necessities are greater than mine.” 
Should not the church exhibit the same 
high minded regard for the necessities of 
those perishing through a want of the 
Gospel? Ifa building is on fire, every | 
exertion is called for and should be made | 
to put it out. In these emergencies, | 
when such interests are at stake, and 
there is such an imperious demand for | 
so vast an increase of means, | wonder 
that our societies manage their affairs | 
as prudently as they do, and that they re-| 
main as cool as they do. 

[t wonder at it too. I wonder that| 
the members of our different societies with 
the full perception they have of the mag- 
nitude of the interests at stake, and the 
certain destruction which a failure to pro- 
vide for these interests renders inevita- 
ble—knowing too how meagre are the 
efforts which the church as yet, has been 
willing to make—in view of all this, 1 
wonder that in despair of the church as a 
body ever coming up to the work, they do 
not cast themselves into the breach, and 
to the extent of their ability, with great 
self-sacrifice determine to make up for 
the deficiencies of those thus glaringly 
deficient. That they do not do this I re- 
gard as one of the most singular and un- 
accountable moral wonders of this day 
of strange phenomena.—Reporter. | 

There is another identity among the 
different benevolent societies of the day. 
There is the same anxiety and faint- 
heartedness that will now and then come 
over the spirit of their friends. When 
they compare the little that is done with 
what needs to be done, there is a ten- 
dency to despair, and give up the work 
as a hopeless task. Nor is the fault in 
the mode we have adopted. There is no 
cheaper mode probably in which the work 
can be done than that which the church 
has adopted. Nor is there a quicker way 
in which the work can be done; only as 
it can be done by increasing the amount 
of the same kind of agency which we 
are now employing. We must pray 
more and we must give more, if we would 
hasten the work before us. How much 
there is to be done athome! In the sin- 
gle Synod of Cincinnati, there are five 
hundred destitute places where a church 
might be gathered and maintained, if 
aid and men could now be furnished to 
make a beginning. And yet these press- 
ing wants around usin the West have 
not made us forget the heathen. We 
have sent out from Lane Seminary twelve 
a year, and yet we have not felt as though 
we could keep all. Some must go to the 
foreign field. Christianity is expansive 
in its nature, and the moment you begin 
to compress or contract it, it is gone. 
You might as well build a house with- 
out windows, and attempt to carry in 
light in buckets and expect it to stay 
there. The only way to cultivate relig- 
ion at home, is to send it abroad. I have 
seen churches go on the principle of tak- 
ing care of themselves, and they have 
soon settled down in bigotry and mis- 
chief. 

The longer I live the more I see the 
wisdom which is displayed in the insti- 
tutions of the Gospel—those institutions 


the apostles, Nor can we appreciate 
their value until we have been deprived 
Nor 1s there any economy in 
curtailing our support of a well-educated 
ministry—for if you have not a good 
ministry, it is certain that you will be 
overrun with a poor and sparing one. 
For illustration, look at Spain, France 
And our experience at the 
illustrates the same conclusions. 
And here Lam happy to bear testimony 
to the high character of the missionaries 
of the Board. In London, | saw Dr. 
Phillips, and he spoke in the highest terms 
of the talents, common sense, and piety of 


Ritter in Germany, the father of a new 
science, that of comparative Geography. 
In his researches in South Western Asia, 





he has often fallen in with the mission- 


| aries, and the result of that intercourse 


was a most high regard for their charac-| 
ter; and by referring to his great work, | 
you will tind that he makes frequent 
and honorable mention of them, quoting 
their testimony and opinion as authority. 


Indeed to the * Missionary Herald” he} 


constantly refers in the prosecution of 
his work. 

But after all, there are many that have 
become tired of being so often called upon. 
I would ask such if they have become as 
poor as Jesus Christ, who was rich, and 
yet for our sakes became poor. Jesus 
Christ chose poverty, although he had 
the power to choose wealth or any other 
condition in society. The example of 
Jesus Christ puts to shame the conduct 
of those professing Christians who are 
anxious for wealth, or unwilling to deny 
themselves in the service of the Lord. 
The apostles were glad to suffer perseca- 
tion, were glad to endure hardness as 
good soldiers of the cross. Professing 
Christian, is that your experience? But 
are you tired of giving? Then change 
places with the missionary—let him come 
home, and you go to his field of labor. 
Will you do that? Are you willing to 
change places with Dr. Beecher? He 
has worn himself out in the service 7? 
Will you goto the heathen and let Dr.Scud- 
der remain at home? Ifnot, why? Are 
we not all under the same obligation of 
the Gospel? You will say you are not 
fitted to be missionaries. Very well then; 
do as much in your own way, as you 
would have the missionary do in his. 
Less than that will never do. Each in 
his own way, and ALL THAT HE CAN. 

[There is too much of meaning in these 
expressions of Prof. Stowe to be passed 
over with a hasty perusal. They are 
either true, or they are not true. If they 
are not true, he should not have made| 
the assertion simply to give force to his! 
rhetoric or poimt to his sentences. | 
Nor have we any reason to suppose 
he did. If they are true, and we are 
bound to sacrifice, if need be, as much as} 
the missionary,—if ** each in his own way| 
and all that he can,”—if this is the true} 
doctrine, then | ask, where are the men) 
and women in our American churches! 


| they have given their money. 


who come up to this standard, who ap- | 
proach it, or who ever think of it asa 
rule of conduct binding on themselves ? | 
How many were there in the Taberna- | 
cle, who, by any fair construction of the 
language employed, have even begun to 
adopt similar principles of self-denial, in 
their support of the missionary cause, 
which they know to be necessary for the 


missionary, independent of those peculiar | for their constituents. 


upon to address an audience after some 


| exciting speech, and the audience has 
| become exhausted through fatigue and 


excitement, feels that it is a useless at- 
tempt, and that it is impossible to do any 
good. But he is mistaken. There is a 
meaning and propriety in the custom 
often ridiculed, of members of Congress 
speaking, not for the Representatives, but 
It is the influence 


trials which no precaution on his partor | of their speeches on the public mind 


provision on the part of his friends | 
would enable him to prevent? ‘There | 
might have been some. But the style of | 
their appearance forbids the couclusion | 
that there could have been many. And | 
had we followed them all to their homes, 
our estimate of their number would not | 
have been increased. This is no place | 
for censoriousness; but it does seem to | 
me that there is room and a demand for | 
the serious inquiry, whether there is not 
too wide a discrepancy between the pro- | 
fessions and conduct in relation to this 
matter,—whether there is not an apparent | 
insincerity in the language we employ, | 
too great for those who are required to 
serve God in * deed and in truth,” as well 
as in “*word and in tongue.”” The lan- 
guage which is employed at our mission- 
ary meetings, is as decided and compre- 
hensive as the apostles themselves could 
have used, when they entered on the 
great work which their Master’s commis- 
sion had just giventhem todo. But how 
different the tone of feeling, the appear- 
ance and the evidences of self-denial of a 
modern missionary meeting, and those 
meetings of the early disciples, when | 
they entered on the same work we are 
now professing to do. Will the world 
ever be converted until that difference be- 
comes greatly diminished 1— Reporter. | 
Rev. Mr. Kirk of Boston, then ad- 
dressed the meeting. I wish to: make a | 
few remarks, said Mr. K. upon the eub- | 
ject of anniversaries. It is suid that they | 
are losing their interest. This is an im- | 
portant fact, iftrue. Is ita fact? Itis| 
said that the inhabitants of the cities, | 
holden at- | 
tend in fewer numbers than formerly— | 
that city ministers are more seldom pres- | 
. | 
ent and that the number of strangers be- | 
| 





where these anniversaries are 


comes smaller and smaller. IL wish to 
make two observations, accounting for 
such facts, if they are facts. The cit- 
izens find it physically impossible to at- 
tend all the meetings. They are gener- 
ally employed in performing the rites of | 
hospitality to their friends from abroad ; 
and this, in addition to the exhaustion 
produced by long sessions, the exciting 
character of some speeches and the pros- 
ing character of others, leaving them ut- 
terly incapable of enjoying at least, all 
the meetings of the week. There is, no 
doubt, a great want of interest in our 
meetings. They are the spiritual ther- 
mometers of the church, and will partake 
of the general tone of feeling in the 
church. Had such meetings been ap- 
pointed at Jerusalem, they would have 
been interesting and fully attended, 
and the speeches that would have 
been made there, would have caused 
them to be so. I know it is a delicate 
subject, but it is one of increasing im- 
portance, 

Every thing then, that lets down 
the spirituality of our anniversary meet- 
ings—the good as well as the poor 
wit employed, will fail of keeping up 
their character. Our anniversaries must 
be revivals of religion. All that attend, 
must come here to meet Christ. If the | 
Master is here, if every ear is open to | 
hear what Christ says, if every speaker is 
anxious to speak for Christ, and every 
heart is beating in unison with Christ, 
and if the hearers come, not to bestow 
censure or criticism, then our anniversa- 
ries will not lack for interest, nor will 
they fail to profit. If during the year the 
tide of feeling has been worldly in its 
character, if there has been little regard 
for the interests of Zion, if there has been 
no watching and waiting forthe meetings 
as their season approaches, there then 
will not be the right spirit here. Nor are 
ministers capable of giving tone and di- 
rection to the exercises of these occasions. 
Other influences, and another preparation 
are necessary to secure that. 

I have heard the remark made by one 
that he was tired of anniversary meet- 
ings. He is right, or heis wrong. Andit 
is a question worthy of examination; 
which is true? 1 find in myself that the 
love of excitement is becoming less—the 
longer live, the more L love to be in my 
closet to feed the poor flickering flame of 
piety in my soul. But we should not 
come here, nor absent ourselves to be 
pleased, or to please others. We should 
come to do our duty, for our master 
Christ, the Saviour of the world. 

But the question returns. Shall they 
be continued? One thing is certain, that 
ifthey do not possess the right kind of 
interest, they will be given up. But shall 
an effort be made to give this interest? 
Are they worth the labor that a success- 
ful effort may cost? One reason which 
induces me to feel that they are worth 
the effort, is their influence on the sec- 
retaries and executive committees, who 
are in fact the real body of our vart- 
ous societies. It is likewise on ac- 
count of the information they convey 
of the tone of public sentiment in the 
churches, that | consider them chiefly 
valuable. I know it is said, that we 
do a great injury to our various causes, 
by exposing so much our plan of op- 
erations. It would be an objection to 
the Jesuit [| am aware. He wants no 
public meeting,—be needs to give no ac- 
count of his doings to the people. They 
have discharged their responsibility when 
But our 
societies are voluntary associations; and 
they need this public exposure, both 
because our plans are above conceal- 
ment, and because the efficient prosecu- 
tion of our designs cannot be carried on 
without. Nor should we give up the so- 
cial principle, as developed, not only in 
the influence which we exert upon one 
another, as collected together in the 
meetings themselves, but also in the in- 
fluence which these meetings exert upon 
the community at large. The extent of 
this latter influence is underrated by 


jany thing more than what shall affect the 


) Christian feel that he is in a few days to 


jany feeling of gratitude when he turns 


| will go to learn it from them. 


jsome of our 


|) eXamimation 


| mer code of government, and adopted one 





many. Many a modest man, who is called 


abroad, as they are reported in the pub- 
lic press that makes them chiefly valuable. | 
These reports are often worth fifty times | 
as much as are the speeches themselves | 
at the time and place of their delivery. | 
And this fact throws a responsibility on | 
the reporters, which I fear they do not| 
generally consider. 

The novelty of these occasions has 
passed away. Nor should we attempt to 
create or continue an interest by the 
adoption of any factitious expedients ; 


souls and consciences of men. That elo- 
quence is not to be discarded I am confi- 
dent. Indeed | am confident that itis to 
be one of the grand means employed to 
carry forward the enterprise of the world’s 
regeneration; that eloquence which comes 
forth from the spirit of the Gospel—that 
gushes forth from warm hearts, and finds 
a ready response in those whose hearts are 
warm with the love of God—let this be 
the character of the eloquence employed, 
and there will be a great increase of 
the missionary spirit. The great fault now 
lies in the state of piety in the church, 
There are two points which 1 would 
particularly consider. 1. What do we 
need? We need a deeper sense of our 
responsibility. This must be cultivated,— 
and when it is, men will not ask who is 
going to speak at these meetings, but 
their great anxiety will be to consider 
their own duties to the great cause in 
which they are engaged. Let every 
be in eternity, that Christ died for him, 
and if there is any sense of obligation, 


his thoughts to God, when he remembers 
that he is Jesus Christ's, that Christ owns 
him, let him feel that he needs light to 
point out to him the will of God, that his 
path to heaven lies where Christ would 
have him go, and let it be the burden of 
his petition, * Master, what is the work 
thou wouldest have me do?” Let him 





feel that if secretaries, agents or speak- 
ers can point out his duty, that there he 
Let him 
attend meetings not to hear fine speeches, 
but to watch the indications of the Mas-| 
ter’s will. Let him look for the pres-| 
ence of the Saviour, not personally, as 
modern enthusiasts are ex- 
pecting, but spiritually, and in the pow- 
er of his grace—let this be the way in} 
which both speakers and hearers enter 
upon the duties of these meetings, and | 
there will be no lack of interest, nor | 
will there be any need of collateral aid. | 


| 
| 


| Instead of many appeals, we shall chiefly 


need light. 

The movements of God's providences | 
are interpreters of his will, and these oc- | 
casions afford us an opportunity for an| 
of what those indications | 
are. And do the present indications call | 
for tardy effort? Look at the condition | 


| of this world,—tlisten to the voice of God. | 


Let these things be borne in mind, and 
then go home and consider the duty it 
iin poses, 

[Here Mr. K. read a letter from In- 
dia, giving an account of the doings of a) 
village by which they discarded their for- 
based onthe requirements of Christianity. | 

Take this, said Mr. K., and the letter of 
Mr. Goodell which you have already 
heard,—and are they not distinct calis of 
Providence ?, 

2. Ardent love to Christ and the souls 
of men is another thing we want. We 
need to ask ourselves, who it is that 
makes these claims? It is Christ who 
left Heaven, and became our sacrifice, our 
friend and brother. We must love him 
more than all other objects of our re- 
gard. ‘Go, and turn every eye to me,” 
saysthe Saviour, ‘and let every heart 
yield itself to my control.” That is the} 
Missionary Enterprise. How strange it| 
is that in such a cause as this, every fibre 
of our souls does not thrill with love and 
earnest desire for its advancement ? 

We need more love. If speaker and) 
hearers should die now and be ushered 
into the presence of Christ, should we 
love him? Why not now? Who are 
we? Expectants of Heaven. How pure 
and happy is Heaven! How long we 
shall be there? We that are to walk 
those golden streets perhaps to-morrow, 
how strange it is that we love no more 
now. 

The address of Mr. K. was heard | 
with great interest, and exerted a very | 
salutary influence upon those who listen- | 
ed to his earnest appeals for a higher | 
tone of spirituality and more self-deny-| 
ing devotion to the Master’s cause. 


Yours, &c. 





E.vror. 


FOR THE BOSTON RECORDER. 


REV. ISAAC ORR. 


The Rev. Isaac Orr was born in Bed- 
ford, N. H. of pious parents. His father, 
the Hon. John Orr, was a revolutionary 
officer, and a state representative and| 
senator for many years. His maternal 
grandfather was a clergyman. At the 
age of seventeen, he joined the Congre- 
gational church in Bedford. He graduat- 
ed at Yale College about the year 1818, 
where he ranked high as a scholar, and 
especially as a mathematician. He was 
five yearsa teacher inthe Deaf and Dumb 
Asylum at Hartford, Conn. He was 
twice married, in 1824to Miss Mary Mor- 
ris, of Ames, N. Y., and in 183i to Miss 
Matilda Kidder, of Medford, Mass., and 
daughter of Dr. Samuel Kidder. He 
was for some years occupied as reporter 
in Congress, for the U. S. Telegraph, 
and National Intelligencer. He also 
wrote Political Letters for the Boston 
Courier and Atlas, also letters for the 
Boston Recorder and N. Y. Commercial 
Advertiser. These letters were written 











with an energy and spirit characteristic 


of the man, and were read with great in- 
terest. 

He occupied several other stations. 
He was for some time Secretary of the 
African Education Society, and agent of 
the American Colonization Society, and 
editor of the American Spectator. His 
life was one of effort untired ; and though 
feeble in health, he was a man never un- 
employed or idle. His very nature was 
activity, and to him no toil was so toil- 
some asto do nothing. Few men pos- 
sessed a mind so highly wrought and 
exquisitely sensible. For consecutiveness 
and logical accuracy, he had few equals. 
His mind had no vague generalities; 
with him every thing was precise, defi- 
nite and direct. Combined with an in- 
tellect peculiar in its original character, 
was a quick apprehension of the propri- 
eties and relations of life, and a delicate 
sensibility to all the obligations of mo- 
rality. No heart was more easily touch- 
ed and deeply moved by injustice or 
trick than his; and no man was more 
ready, open and keen in his rebuke of 
evil. It was no doubt his high wrought 
temperament that served to induce and 
deepen the disease which removed him 
from life. His material mechanism was 
too feeble to sustain the rapid play and 
energy of the spirit within. He died at 
Amberst, Mass. where he had retired for 
his health, April 28, 1842. His end was 
what might have been expected from his 
life. “The path of the just is as a shin- 
ing light, that shineth more and more un- 
vo the perfect day.” 

To his friends he often expressed him- 
velf with great humility. ‘* Pray for me,” 
aid he, ** that I may have strong faith and 
't bright hope, and that I may submit my- 
jelf entirely tothe willofGod.” “TIT have 
tad a happy life,” he remarked to his 
wife ; ‘more of joy than sorrow, and you 
ave been the chief cause of all my earth- 
y happiness.” ** Oh don't distress me— 
we shall soon meet, we shall soon meet.” 
‘Glory to God, his will be done. Glory 
o his sovereign grace; in that IT will re- 
vice, itis my only hope; it is the hope 
f the world.” God is merciful; he is 
rood. Oh, it is all grace, pure grace. 
Chy rod and thy staff they comfort me. 
*hrist is with me—he supports me.” 
Thus died our friend, leaving an affec- 
ionate wife and children to lament their 
oss. 
y he was greatly endeared. Modest and 
etiring, he was less extensively known 
han many of less eminence in intellectu- 
il and moral worth. None who fully 
inderstood him could doubt that his was 
i mind of no common cast—noble, inde- 
vendent and free, and to all his native 
udowments was added the grace of the 
‘hristian spirit. But he has gone to his 
est. The fever of life is over. The 
uxteties, the cares, the toils of time are 
dl hushed. Unfettered and free he min- 
les in brighter scenes. We will mark 
is progress through life, and strive to 
ome, by the grace that cheered his vic- 
ory to the same high condition. 


FOR THE BOSTON RECORDER. 


CHILDREN OF THE CHURCH. 


What relation do baptized children sustain to the 
Church? 


In discussing this question, it may be of 
jise to notice the different methods of gov- 
ronment, which God has adopted in dif- 
erent parts of the world. The Creator 
it first made known to men his claims on 
hem, and their obligations to him. He 
ubsequently gave them instruction on 
he great principles which were to gov- 
ern them in their intercourse among 
hemselves. These communications it 
was made directly incumbent on them to 
ransmit to others, so that the knowl- 
‘dge of God and of his government 
hould be universal. These expressions 
f the divine will were limited by the ne- 
essities of the period in which they 
were made. This government was gen- 
‘ral in its nature, and universal in its ex- 
ent. There were, without doubt, indi- 
viduals in all the first centuries, who loved, 
eared, and served God ; were his spiritual 
ubjects, and composed his spiritual king- 
lom. Asyet they had no formal band of 
inion, no badge by which they would be 
listinguished and numbered. ‘They stood 
solated in the great body of human kind; 
wd they undoubtedly contracted more 
vollution from the corrupt mass, than 
hey communicated in return of moral 
purity. 

Sixteen and a half centuries had passed 
iway, and it was found that the wicked- 
vess of man was great in the earth; and 
the earth was filled with violence. Eight 
righteous persons were too few to check 
the progress of the general moral putre- 
faction; and their prayers were too few 
and feeble to stay the judgments of in- 
censed Heaven. Though the deluge oc- 
casioned a great revolution in the world, 
yet it appears to have been followed by 
no material change of the method of di- 
vine government. Men began again to 
multiply and spread themselves over the 
face of the earth; but the same divine 
economy continued, and similar results 
followed. 

There was not as yet any associated 
or visible body, who acknowledged them- 
selves to be the obedient subjects of the 
divine Sovereign. After a lapse of a lit- 
tle more than two thousand years from 
the creation, tt was apparent that idolatry 
and wickedness generally prevailed, and 
the love and service of God were limited 
by narrow bounds. 

As if this method were not likely to ac- 
complish the grand purpose of divine 
government, God saw fit at this advanced 
period of the world to introduce some- 
thing into his economy, which promised 
to give locality and permanency to true 
religion. He found Abraham a true and 
faithful servant. He was pleased to en- 
ter into special covenant with him, in- 
cluding his seed in the line of Isaac. This 
warrant was repeated to him several 
times. It was repeated also in substance 
to Isaac and to Jacob. The same cove- 
nant was confirmed to Israel in the wil- 
derness, just before they entered the 
land of promise. 

Now what was the import of this war- 
rant, and what was its object? 





To those who knew him intimate- | 











It will speak for itself. ‘* "The Lord ap- 
peared to Abraham, and said unto him, 
am the Almighty God; walk before me,and 
be thou perfect. ..... And I will establish 
my covenant between me and thee,and thy 
seed after thee in their generations, for 
an everlasting covenant; to be a God un- 
to thee, and to thy seed after thee. And 
I will give unto thee and to thy seed af- 
ter thee the land wherein thou art a 
stranger, all the land of Canaan, for an 
everlasting possession; and I will be 
their God.” Abraham also received the 
promise, that in his seed all the families 
of the earth should be blessed. Just be- 
fore the Israelites passed into Canaan, 
Moses presented them before the Lord, 
that the covenant which had been made 
with Abraham might be confirmed to 
them. ‘ Ye stand this day, said Moses, 
all of you before the Lord your God; ..... 
that thou shouldest enter into covenant 
with the Lord thy God, and into his oath, 
which the Lord thy God maketh with 
thee this day; that he may establish thee 
to-day for a people unto himself, and 
that he may be unto thee a God, as he 
hath said unto thee, and as he hath sworn 
unto thy fathers, to Abraham, to Isaac 
and to Jacob.” Here we see that what- 
ever the covenant was that was made 
with Abraham, the same was established 
with the Israelites. The stipulations of 
this covenant on the part of Abraham 
were, that he should walk before the 
Lord and be perfect, i. e. be obedient. 
On this condition God promised him 
both temporal and spiritual blessings. 
He promised that his posterity should be 
exceedingly muliiplied ; that they should 
possess the land of Canaan; that he 
would be his and their God. To Israel, 
he said, “Thou hast avouched the Lord 
this day to be thy God, and to walk in 
his ways, and to keep his statutes, and 
his commandments, and his judgments, 
and to hearken unto his voice. And the 
Lord hath avouched thee this day, to be 
his peculiar people as he hath promised 
thee, and that thou shouldest keep all his 
commandments.” Asa confirmation and 


| seal of this covenant, it was required 


that all their male offspring, and all the 
males that belonged, or should belong to 
them, should be circumcised. 

Here we have a community formed 
by God himself, defined by miles and 
bounds, running in the line from Abra- 
ham to Isaac, to Jacob and his posterity, 
and bounded by the rite of circumcision. 
Though something civil and national 
could be found in this covenant, it was 
still a religious compact ; and the commu- 
nity formed by it was primarily, literally 
and absolutely a religious community. 
The conditions required were moral, and 
the promises made embraced the highest 
spiritual blessings. God called them his 
people, his peculiar, his chosen people, a 
holy people, the congregation of the Lord. 
This might be considered as a corporate 
body, having a seal peculiar to itself, by 
which it could be distinguished from all 
other people or associated bodies. To 
them were committed the sacred oracles, 
and they received special tokens of di- 
vine presence. ‘This advantage the Jews 
had above other nations. While other 
nations were abridged of none of the re- 
ligious privileges they had before receiv- 
ed, it pleased God, for the better preser- 
vation of his oracles, to keep true relig- 
ion in the world, and to direct the minds 
of men to himself as the only object of 
worship, to select one nation to be a holy 
people, to be the congregation or church 
of the Lord. This method was an im- 
provement and advancement on the pre- 
ceding one, which had been in use during 
the first two thousand years. In the di- 
vine economy from period to period, and 
from one dispensation to another, we 
perceive the observance of the law of 
advancement. 

What was the structure of the com- 
monwealth of Israel, and what relation 
did its children bear to this body, or what 
place did they occupy in it? It was or- 
ganized by God himself; and he gave it 
both a civil and a religious form of gov- 
ernment; he made it both a political and 
a religious body. Whoever was embrac- 
ed in one, also embraced in the 
other. If the seal of the covenant was 
fixed only upon Hebrew males, and upon 
others who should become incorporated 
with them, females, both old and young be- 
longed to the same body, and enjoyed the 
same privileges. When God renewed cov- 
enant with the nation,which he had chosen, 
he spoke thus to them: * Ye stand this 
day, allof you, before the Lord your God, 
your captains of your tribes, your elders 
and your officers, with all the men of Is- 
rael, your little ones and your wives, and 
the stranger that isin thy camp, from the 
hewer of thy wood unto the drawer of thy 
water; that thou shouldest enter into cov- 
enant with the Lord thy God; and into 
his oath, which the Lord thy God maketh 
with thee this day; that he may estab- 
lish thee to-day for a people unto him- 
self, and that he may be unto thee a God, 
as he hath said unto thee, and as he hath 
sworn unto thy fathers, to Abraham, to 
Isaac and to Jacob.” This covenant was 
extended to those of Israel, who were not 
present on this occasion. Deut. 29: 10-14. 
Thus we see that the covenant, and of 
course the congregation of the Lord em- 
braced all classes of persons, children as 
well as adults; and that children enjoyed 
the privileges and blessings of the cove- 
nant, according to their capacities, no 
less than their parents. If an adult vio- 
lated the covenant of the Lord, he was 
cut off from the congregation, separated 
from this body, and denied its privileges 
and its blessings. If a male child was not 
circumcised, he was cut off from the same, 
and suffered the same. As the children 
of our nation are members of our civil 
community, found in our census as part 
of the body politic, and protected by our 
laws, so the children of the Jews were 
members of their civil community, and of 
course of their religious body; for the 
same individuals were embraced in both, 
recognized by the national constitution 
or covenant, and within the scope of its 
blessings. When a child of Jewish pa- 
rents had arrived at years of maturity, he 
had no occasion for any formal transac 
tion of his own to make him one of God’ 
people, or to give him a standing amon,’ 


was 


them. He was, of course, a citizen of 
the commonwealth of Israel, viewed ei- 
ther as a civil or a religious body, provid- 
ed he had not violated the provisions of 
the constitution or covenant. He was 
under no disabilities whatever, excepting 
what were inseparable from his limited 
juvenile capacity. 

This then was the visible form of the 
Jewish church; it was a religious body, 
embracing the nation. It had a religious 
constitution. The requirement of this 
compact was obedience, and its promises 
were natural and spiritual blessings. By 
a compliance with certain requisitions, 
any or all of this nation, and others also 
might become subjects of this religious 
community or church; and they remained 
such, unless they visibly violated certain 
conditions. The requisitions necessary 
for membership in this church did not 
imply, nor was it designed they should 
imply, that its subjects were renewed in 
heart, and instructed in the promise of the 
heavenly Canaan. But in this visible 
church there was true religion. There 
were individuals, who were members of 
God's spiritual church, and interested in 
the spiritual promises of the covenant. 
There is no doubt that in this national 
church there was according to their num- 
bers, more true religion, more exemption 
from idolatry, and more who served God 
in spirit, than there had been in the pre- 
vious period before the Jewish economy 
was adopted. This method then was an 
advancement upon the one which had 
gone before, and still existed with other 
nations. 


To be continued. 


FOR THE BOSTON RECORDER. 


PRINCIPLES OF CHRISTIAN DISCIPLINE. 

1. Achurch consists of a number of visi- 
ble saints, who unite and bind themselves, 
by a public profession of the Christian 
religion and by a mutual covenant, to 
maintain religious communion, in the wor- 
ship and service of God and the ordinan- 
ces of the Gospel. 

2. Such a company of saints possesses 
all the power, which the Lord Jesus 
Christ has given to his churches on 
earth; and is authorized and warranted 
by him, independently of any other body, 
whether civil or religious, to maintain 
and exercise, in his name, the govern- 
ment and discipline which he has estab- 
lished and enjoined, by his supreme au- 
thority in the Holy Scriptures, for the 
preservation of the peace, order, liberty, 
purity and happiness of his churches. 

3. A church may exist and has a right 
to act, respecting its own interests and 
concerns, previously to the election and 
appointment of its official servants. 

4. It is the privilege and duty of a 
church to choose and appoint its own of- 
ficers, who are bound, when they are reg- 
ularly inducted into their offices, to act as 
the servants of the church for the promo- 
tion of its spiritual interests, in the duties 
of their appointment. 

5. The ordinary and necessary officers 
of achurch, are ministers and deacons ; 
but a church has a right to appoint any of 
its members to the performance of any 
service, that may be accounted necessary 
or expedient, for the advancement of its 
spiritual interests. 

6. It is the office and duty of a minis- 
ter to preside in the church, to preach 
the Gospel, to administer the Christian 
sacraments, and labor, publicly and pri- 
vately, for the spiritual and eternal wel- 
fare of the souls that are committed to 
his charge. 

7. Itis the office and duty of deacons 
to perform any stated or occasional ser- 
vice which is assigned by the church; 
and particularly to serve the church, at 
the administration of the Lord’s Supper, 
and in the communication of their chari- 
ty to relieve and supply the temporal ne- 
cessities of its needy members. 

8. A church is bound, by its covenant 
and by the requirements and exhortations 
of the Scriptures, to be attentive to the 
conduct and state of all its members; to 
maintain and manifest the spirit of Chris- 
tian affection and sympathy, and to watch 
and labor for the prevention of unchris- 
tian and disorderly conversation and be- 
haviour. 

9. If any member of a church do any 
injury, or give any other offence to an- 
other member, it is his duty to go, with- 
out delay, to the one whom he has in- 
jured or offended, and to make a Chris- 
tian acknowledgement and confession of 
his fault, and render satisfaction to his 
injured or offended brother. 

10. Whenever any member of achurch 
is guilty of a scandalous offence, it 1s the 
duty of any other member who has a 
knowledge of the offence, to go directly 
to the offender, and to proceed with bim 
according to the instructions of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, in the eighteenth chapter of 
the gospel by Matthew. 

11. None ought to bring a complaint 
against a member of a church, before the 
body, unless they are satisfied that there 
is just cause of complaint and evidence 
of the offence ; nor until they have taken 
the private method to convince and re- 
claim him. 

12. A church ought not to receive a 
complaint against a member, unless it be 
brought by two orthree, who testify that 
the private methods to reclaim him have 
been taken, without success; and that he 
ought to be called to an account by the 
church. 

13. A church ought, by a public sen- 
tence, to excommunicate every offend- 
ing member who persists in his offence, 
or who does not afford evidence of re- 
pentance and reformation, after dealing 
with him according to the Scriptures. 

14. An excommunicated person may 
not be restored, but upon a public con- 
fession of his offence, a profession of re- 
pentance, and a reformation of his con- 
duct. Ww. 


Conscience.—Do nothing against thy 
conscience either for fear or love; in 
things that are doubtful have recourse to 
the Holy Seriptures and the guides that 
are set over thee by God, for thy soul's 
good; and if thou sufferest for thy obe- 
dience here, the brighter shall be thy 





crown of glory hereafter. 
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THURSDAY, JUNE 6, 1844. 


BOSTON ANNIVERSARIES. | 
MASSACHUSETTS ABOLITION SOCIETY. | 


The Massachusetts Abolition Society held 
their meeting at the Tremont Temple, on Tues-| 
day evening. | 

The meeting was called to order by Hon.| 
Ww. Jackson, President of the Society. After 


prayer by Rev. Mr. Sippy, President Nevin of Pplous eaptains, respecting the progress of the 
Franklin county, Ohio, was introduced to the, Cause, what is done for seamen, and what they 


audience by the President, and for an hour en- 
gaged their attention. 


: 1 a7 y py ten. 
The first proposition which I shall endeavor ®!! quarters of the globe. Efforts for the young 


to establish, is, that slavery is an important 


subject. I know that thus itis not generally im any former year; a large number in the Sab- | 84Y of your success? Here is one to tell; and 
considered. We anti-slavery men are consider- bath school, and the school extending its influ- he will tell in his own way. What has your 


ed as having but one idea which we can call 


: serable ss ° 4 oo awenr. 
our own, and that nota very important one. It one Bible class, containing never Jess than ten | POOF, mise rable sailor ; drinking, fighting, swear 


is an important idea; this is an important sub- 
ject. It not only 


ca, Europe and the world! 
It affects her to-night. 


It affects Africa. 
To-night, as we sit 


here in safety and comfort; to-night twenty tbe year, than belong to some entire congre- elism is every where the same ismtous. I say, 
J . ’ = d s 


thousand of her children are tossing upon the 
ocean in the horrible slave ship. To-night, the 
heavens are red with the light of her villages on 
fire, and are echoing the cry of fathers and 
mothers and children, carried away captives to 
the 
hear, but still these 


waiting slave ship. You may not see nor 
De- 


you put an end now and for- 
ever to these terrible scenes. 


events are occurr ng. 
stroy slavery, and 
Africa then is in- 
As to Europe, there, 
to-night, every despot rejoices at the existence 


terested in this one idea. 


of slave ry, for it gives him anargument against 
republics, and fends off the influence of our 
institutions, The chain of the black man in 
America entwines about the white m 
rope. 


in in Eu- 
It affects the world, for it has a direct or 
indirect be aring Upon our intercourse with eve ry 


nation under Heaven. This subject is now caus- 


ing our country to 


stagger hkhe a 


the 


reel and 


drunken man, and therefore, in very nature 


of things, 1 8 become of importance every 
member of commur ity. 


This subject is of in port 
relations I hold with God or man. 


ance to you all; to 


me, in all the 
It is of importance to meas a Christian, for lam 


told by God to the Gospe 1, and to teach 


and instruct every creature al! over the earth: 


but slavery eaves there are three 1 
ands J sl} not 
il life It ir 


attribut 


, ons of be- 
Ings in whose 


of etert affects me ust 


an essenth e of humar ’ 

It affects me 
am bound not to stand by my untry, 
the . 


with th 
for I 


right or wrong, but to advocate rivht and 
oppose the wrong, fe ng God rather than 


man, 


In conclusion then, ] 


Mr. N. 


sider the subject of s avery as en 


I must con 
phatica y THE 
question before the public until it 


t 
And let me 


that slavery shall be forever fastened upon uss 


Fettied, 


add, if it is to be finally determined 


a part of the fundamental Jaws of the land: in 


looking down the long vista of ex ming years, | 
cannot say, you cannot say, who may be the op- 
Take care 


thus deciding you are not forgir 


presser, who the oppressed, that in 


g achain for 
the necks of your own children. 

Rev. J. C. Lovesoy, of Cambridgeport being 
called upon, observed that he was proud, asa 
Massachusetts man, of the fact that his belove d 
etate had done some thing in answer to the ques- 
tion referred to by the el« quent gentleman fr 
Ohio. She 


om 


lave 


has driven out the s hunters; 
the hunted slave is safe when he ste ps upon her 
soil. He proceeded to speak partic ularly of the 
hunted fugitive, Latimer, around whom the free- 
men of this state threw the arm of protection. 

Mr. President, said he, the signs of the times 
are encoureging. Slavery, as I] ve rily beheve, 
Is playing her last game, The last scene of the 
tragecy Is now in rehearsal, Though | call it, 
and justly a tragedy, yet in many respects it 
has been a comical one. These sce nes he de- 
scribed as the political, the religious, and the 
marrioge scene, the last beir g the enneration 
echeme. 

Twenty six states have gone a 


the dark and bloody Jand of Texas. 


wooing 
This un- 


sullied maid of the forest, after proper hesita- 


into 


tion, and coyness and hints of other proposals 
from eligible quarters, has consented to our 
warm advances, and is bringing with her the 
splendid dow ry of 6,000,000 dollars Jor us to 
pay. We have sent out our army and navy to 
watch over this prairie maid, lest her honor 
may be touched ere we can get re ady to con- 
summate the marriage, And now, Mr. Preside nt, 
as the only excuse for this high-handed course, 
it is said that Texas was once « urs, and is now 
only to be re-annexed. To what pinnacle of 
political infamy ought they to be raised, who 
knowing this to be false, assert it, to excuse an 
act for which no other excuse can be found. 
No, gir, the treaty for annexation covers five 
times as much territory as the treaty of Mr. Jef- 
ferson was ever supposed to embrace. The brave, 
conscientious Texans, not content with selling 
themselves to pay their own debts, have ceded 
tous a Mexican governor and 5,000 full blooded 
Mexicans. It isthe same Governor w ho mareh- 
ed the immortal heroes of the Santa Fe « xpedi- 
tion to the city of Mexico. Little did he think 
then, when he was so glorifying himself, of the 
awful punishment that awaited him. 

Mr. L. then adverted to the fact, that the fair 
maid of Texas has brought, as part of her dow- 
ry, a war with Mexico, He pointed to the hor- 
rors of such a war, when the Indian would be 
called to act, in glowing colors, and concluded 
with a cal! upon Massachusetts to speak, and let 
her voice be heard in “ forbidding the bans.” 

A collection then the 
meeting was dismissed, 


was taken up, and 


SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY. 

The Sixteenth Anniversary of this Society, 
attended by a large and crowded audience, 
and deeply interesting from the beginning to 
the close of the exercises, was held in Park 
St. Church, Wednesday, May 29th, at 10 o'clock 
A. M., Samuen Me ans, Esq., one of the Vice 
Presidents in the chair, The Rev. Mr. Sw EET- 
ser, of Worcester, opened the meeting with 
prayer, and the Rey. D. A. Loxp, the Society's 
Secretary, and Seamen's preacher in this city, 
read the Report. 

There have not been the past year such revi- 
vals of religion as in some former years; but 
the cause of seamen has been prosperous, and 
the efforts for their salvation crowned with 
much Buccess. Meetings on the Sabbath, and 

through the week, have been very much as 
usual ; but the hearers are so fluctuating, large 
numbers crowding the sanctuary to-day, and far 
away on the ocean next week, that a preacher 


needs peculiar faith in God. | Still, God has not 


left us without witnesses of his grace in the 


hopefat conversion of seamen ; and two cases of | 
mueh interest were given of individuals with | 
whom the pastor had conversed—one a foreign- 
er who bad been here only twi¢e,and the other 
“6ld boarder at the Seamen’s Home. It was 
remarkable, though neither strange nor pecu- 


liar, that both these hopefully converted seamen 
associated their first religious impressions with 
the memory of pious mothers. 

The Monthly Concert for Seamen has been 
kept up with unabated interest, and has fur- 
nished an interesting opportunity for intelli- 
gence from the Suilor’s Magazine, and from 





are themselves doing for others. Month after 
month is information of this kind received from 


have been quite as successful the past year as 


ence. There are several adult classes; and in 


or twelve, and sometimes enough to fil] several 


affects this country, but Afri-. PWS; are found men of various languages ; and know the degradation and misery of a wicked 


the teacher of that class instructs, not at arm’s 
length, but hand to hand, more persons during 


gations, | 

Sailors value religious books more and more. 
Of the Bible 450 copies have been sold to them 
at half price,and large numbers of tracts, pam- 
phiets and religious periodicals given to them. 
The Suffolk Savings Bank, with its capitel of 
£400,000, a safe depository, has proved a great 
blessing to many aseaman, One fourth of its 


deposits are from this class; and yet few, in 


comparison with the whole number of seamen, 
lay up any thing there. 
The Sailor's Home h 


ing the last year, (60 boarders were received, 


s been successful. Dur- 


and of these, 22 were shipwrecked boys, without 
father or mother, or any person on earth to pro- 
vide forthem. They received in all 91 weeks 
gratuitous board, and were furnished on their 
departure, with clothing, and other means of 
comfort. The Home has its morning and even- 
ing prayers, and its weekly prayer meetings; 


and thus have hundreds been brought under the 


. Paes 

influence of religion. 
But we 

this 


funds; 


need a larger and better house. 


For 


we have asked hoped for 


though 


puryp £e 


but, efforts have been made, 


and several thousand dollars subscribed, yet we 
have not received enough, either in hand or ir 
pledges, to justify us in commencing the edific 

Wi 


tosome 400 churches: yet few have resp 


The mar 


have solicted individuals, and sent circu 


gers cceem ite 


to relinquish their effor 
done. Here began this 
and others lave ariser 
erable port through the 
fail in this enterprise, and 


New York one 
need S10.000 more, 


brethren i 
opose 


to release Mr. Lord f: here fora 


season, and send bin yraise funds, 


The receipts of the Soc ety have f 


past year, several hundred 

expenses. 
Rev. J. C. 

the 


men’s Friend Society at 


formerly in Service 


acceptance of the report, in 
forcible remarks, 

I cheerfully move the acceptance of this doc- 
because it 


ument, seid he, reports progress in 


one of the best and most glorious 


of the age, seeking to reform the vie s 


claim the wandering, and bless the wrete! 
1 have two reasons why we should engag 
| with renewed energy, in this good work. The 


first is, that it enables « haplains to reach me ny 
individuals with the Gospel, who could not be 
approached in any other way. | 
for I 


ful surprise, that I could, when at Cronstadt as 


speak from 


my OWn experience ; found, to my grate- 


Chaplain, get at ond into the hearts of men 


whom I could not have reached at all here. 
Capta ns, 
the hand, 


cause | 


selves 


mates, sailors took me cord 


not because | was a minister 


was from the same country w 


Auother reason I find, sir, in the importar ce of 


consecraling marine talent to God. There are 


various kinds of talent, agr 
but I know of 1 


is destined to 


cal, classical ; 


me that has ex- 


erted, or exert, am powerful 
influence on the world than marine talent. 
I admire it more then almost any other; and 
often have I gazed with enthusiastic delight up- 
the 


sailor's skill and accuracy in guiding his 


ship across the broad and pathless ocean. It 


is a sublime spectacle. It is a talent which 
sways men, and hence should be sanctified, and 
} 


devoted to the glory of God and the salvation 


of wen. It is called out by a wide and various 
acquaintance with man im the four quarters of 
the globe. It is peculiar, and has a magic in- 


fluence. The sailor has a Jarge soul; many a 


man, fresh from classic halls, and familiar with 
the entire circle of classical authors, has a much 
smaller soul than he who has only sailed round 
the world. 

Sir, L like your ship. Itis a good craft; the 
one in which J sailed when entering upon pub- 
lic life. Seven years ago | sailed, in the ser- 
vice of this cause, from the port of Boston in the 
national ship Independence ; and, as we were 
going up the Baltic, under full sails, at the rate 
of ten knots an hour, we were all at once start- 
led with the ery of a man overboard. 1 wil] n 
attempt to describe the scene; none but a sailor 
can well conceive the thrill 


which such a ery 


sends through a whole crew. A Jad of thirteen 
had fallen from the yard arm into the sea, and 


Here 


and it shows 


every effort to save him proved fruitless. 
is a danger common to sailors; 
the importance of attending in season to their 
| Spiritual interests. 
| But, sir, 1 have a sadder reason for my inter- 
est in this cause,—imy losses in its service. I 
have sacrificed for it one of the objects dearest 
to the heart of man—my own father. The ef- 
fort he made in a state of debility, to preach 
the sermon at my ordination for this work, car- 
Shall I not 
Yes; and if you wish to 
exert on the world a good and mighty influ- 


ried him to his grave in ten days, 


love such a cause ? 


ence, convert our seamen. 


The resolution was seconded by the Rev. | 


J. C. Wooperiner, of Boston, when Captain 
Ex.sorr, of Brooklyn, N. Y. arose, and ex- 
pressed great pleasure in being permitted to 
move, before such an audience in 
such a cause, a resolution touching the success 
of past effurts, and encouragement to new zeal 
in future, 
| I came here, said he, on purpose to attend 
| this meeting; and, as | was wandering over 
your Common, and thinking what | should Bay, 
I couldn't, for the life of me, keep out of my 


} mind the notice | 


had just 


kept 


read of your Su 


teenth Anniversary. It ranning in my 


| : 
an example or two in proof. I 


behalf of 


mind ; and just then I saw a man passing by | 
me with hurried step, and heard shim repeating 
to himse!f—one hundred and sixteen—one hun- 
dred and sixteen, like an auctioneer. So I be- 
gan toask myself, will your Society ever see its | 
16th anniversary—its 100th—its 50th—its 
25th? No; I trust not. You may think it 
strange for me to say this; but I really hope so. | 
Why? Because I want to see your Society 
change its name and its object. You are trying | 
to elevate sailors; and I trust so many will ere | 
long be converted, that they’ll make this Society 
their own, and call it the Seamen’s Friendly 
Society. Convert them, and set them at work 
for the conversion of others; and they will as- 
tonish the world with their success. 

one that you'll bring back to God, they 


For every 


rescue 


You have done much; but what do sailors 


society done! It takes me to tell—me, once a 


C, 


ng; a sinner apparently beyond all hope. I 


e5 





sailor; but this blessed cause under God saves | 
him. We way differ in other things; but Beth- | 


Sir, it is a great and glorious cause. If any 


g 
| of you know what it is to be on a barren, sandy 


desert, beneath a vertical sun, without a drop of 
water to quench your thirst, and then to see a 
green spot with springs from which to tke 
deep, long, refreshing draughts, then may you 
imagine Low a sailor feels, as he descries, on en- 
tering the port after a voyage of months or 
years, the Bethel 
language saying, sailor, there ish pe for thee. 


Yes, Sir, there is hope ; 


blessed flag, and hears its 


and I will give you 


spent 


months last winter in New Orleans, and there 
I found that Bethelisim can flourish when little 
else does. You may look upon that city asa 
barren desert; but even there the Lord was at 
work among sailors. O, sir, if you could have been 
there, and seen them bowing around the altar 
for prayer, and crying out for me rey and salva 

tion, you would take courage in your work. 
Of fifty or a hundred at a prayer meeting, fifteen 
or twenty would come forward and knee! 
Take 


commander of a ship, but « 


for 


prayer. asingle case. One man. once the 


leprived of his office 
for his intemperance, and unabl 


New Orlean 


supposed, to die 


to get another 


place, went to in despa 


he stop ti 


went and 


outcast, 


Mr 


S rex 
Wows more ‘ 

. Sir, Heaven i 
The 


moved, y Spirit is 


ther 


of God are moved, all Heaven is moved 


not only nlerest in this cause, 


thy of 


ker wa 


ord requested 
own ‘ 

itive 

Mr. Sawte 
with him, was 


personal ¢ taintance eXCEeed 


ingly intere 


sting. 
Other dresses were made w 
fect by Witoram B. Revsour 
Mr. Saw Tecs, now Sec 
ears Seamen's Cl 


yea 
Rev. Dr 


aners en 


} 
Parken, of 


auxiliary of the 


ts Annual Meeting, We 
3 o’clock P. M., in the 
he Rev. Gro W. 


number 


nesday, May , ut 
Winter street Chureh, 
BiaGpes in the cl 
nee, l 
tev. Josern Tracy, 
the Corresponding Secret iry, had read most of 


a goodly 


atten 


reach the place, till 


his Report, but the part which I heard, was filled 
with interesting statistics and facts, designed to 
show the flattering progress of the cause, and 
es pec ially to prove, that the mortality among 
the acclimated colonists in Liberia, has been 
ple of color in Boston 
or New York, Philadelphia or Baltimore. 
After the Report, the Dr. 
f Philadei but the 


| 
the New York Colonization Society, presented 


less than among free pe 


Rev. Carrout, 
late « phia, now Secretary of 


a resolution in favor of the ente rprise, 


ind sup 


ported itin a vigorous and eloquent { 


] speech o 


halfan hour’s length It was a powerful ef- 
fort, and the audience listened to it with much 
interest. 

At the close of Dr. Carroll's address, the Rev. 
R. R. Gurcey, so long Sec retary of the Na- 
tional Society, but now in the service of the 
DC 
rose, and,in a few pertinent and mpressive re- 


Colonization Society at Washington, 
marks, introduced to the audience Mr. Ronerrs, 
now Governor of Liberia. It seems that twelve 
from Virginia, 


ywnupto what 


or fourteen years ago, he came 


a poor orphan boy, and has gr 


he now is, under the influences of the Colony: 
and this result is considered as a fair specimen 
of what may be expected from the causes put 
in operation there, to form the character of the 
risipg Gov. 


generation. Roberts made a few 


general remarks ; but most that he said, was in 
reply to a variety of questions put to him by Mr. 
Gurley, Rev. Mr. Robbins, of Entield, Conn 
Mr. Parsons of Salem, and sever al others, touch- 
ing the history, condition and prospects of the 
Colony in Liberia; its climate, soil and produc- 
tions; its government, especially its judiciary ; 
its connexion with the nation; the state of re 
number, both 
of the colonists and of natives who have bee n 


ligion, morals and education; the 


| 
incorporated with them; number of iurch 


es and ministers; connexion with the natives, 


slave trade, *4 the growth and p ospects of 


its commerce; the relu mnce of the colonists 


to come back to America, even if the y could 


enjoy here the same privileges with the white s, 
&c, &c. 


highly pleas 


ed with the meeting; and it certainly was we 


t this er 


ca t t me the ession, th 


mle more favor, an 


| > 

The friends of the cause seemed | 
' 

| 

J 


lerprise 4 receiv 


janewi pulse. & C 


AMERICAN TRACE “SOCIETY. | 
The American Tract Soeicty celebrated its | 
30:h Anniversary on Wednesday evening, 20h 
inst. in Park street Church, Jouy Tarras, Esq., 
president, in the chair. Prayer having been of- | 
fered, a brief abstract of the Report was read by 
the Secretary, Rev. Mr. Buss. 
Tie 


which $19,331 was in donations ard legacies. 


receipts for the year, are $28,531.86, of | 
Frown sale of publications $6444; all other 
sources $312.10. The amount 


exceeds the amount of last year, 87,291. 


of donations } 
The | 
amount in legacies is less than last year, by 
$3,721. 

Paid for publications $9,504.71. 
eign distribution, ¥2,000. 
the West, #8.500. 


For for- | 
For colportage at | 
For colportage and volume | 
in the East, #211335. All | 
payments, as by items in the ‘Treasurer's Re- | 
port, #6,505,23. 


circulation other 


Gratuitous Distribution, is two millions eight | 
hundred eighty-six thousand five hundred and | 
twenty three pages of Tracts and four thousand 
and two costing S205]. 


volumes, A special | 


grant of 900,000 pages of tracts has been made 
to home missionaries and pastors in the more 
destitute places in Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont and Massachusetts. 

D’Aubigne’s History of the 
Reformation in three volumes, and four other 
volumes with new Tracts, to No. 462 of the 
general series—in all 41 new publications dur- 


Publications. 


ing the year; making the whole number on the 


Society’s list 1109, including 147 voluines, be- 


sides 1930 publications, including 164 volumes 
approved for publication abroad. 
} 


t! 
been 


Two agents have employed during the 


year in soliciting funds, Four volume agents 
and colporteurs have labored from six to ten 
months in Maine, and four voluntary colporteurs 
have devoted from two to ten weeks among the 
destitute in that State. T'wo colporteurs have 
recently been commissioned for New Hamp- 
shire and Vermont, and one volume agent and 
one colporteur for Massachusetts, making eight 
volume agents and colporteurs now in the ser- 


,in four of the New England 


The number of 


vice of the Society 


States. volumes circulated 


during the year is 25,538. The olt 
led by this Society in eight years is 
it 452,000 in a part of New England, 


together wath the 


number 
circu 
Which 
circulation of the Society at 
New York, makes more than 2,000,000 c¢ ples 


of these books scattered over our country. 


West, un 


der the di- 


S150, to 


Wet,” 
the West. 


Packanp 


Rea- 

ry 

imnhdels Who in- 
en sentiments. Two 
nidels have 
elily to read. 

a it from curosity; they 
to Know what tl 


Rev. Wm 


it furn coat can say. 


Apams ID. D..of New York. 


o resolution. 


oved 


Worst 


‘ 


labor for th 
Mr. A. pr 


privale, individual effo 


ocee™ force the duty of 


as the only means by 


whi gnorant and neglected masses could 


be reac 


How is , in large cities ? 


seen ata dis- 


tance, from what 


In 


ear 


religion. But come ir to that city, traver 


its streets, examine its garrets, its cel irs, ts 
places of vice, and crime, and suff ring, and 
you will find wealth and pove rty, learning and 
ignorance, virtue and vice, crowded together, 
and presenting scenes the most sickenir g and 


ew York, said Mr. 
, there are 140,000 persons, who never enter 
How 


thousands to 


distressing. In the city of 


a place of worship of any description. 


| 
| 
| j } 
| itute and perishing 

Shall 


ps wit , and tracts 


sionaries for the 


} 
, and inis- 


heathen abroad, while nothing 


is done to give the Gospel to the perishing at 


some? There is a demand here for the en- 


There 


who 


ergies and efforts of every Christian. 


are multitudes, especially in) our citi 


Mr. 


is Opportunity to 


cannot be reached by ministers. pro- 
ceeded to show that if there 
do good, in diffusing truth, every one is 


that 


bound 


Oo embrace opportunity. Tl 


thie 


1 power to 


do good implies obligation. There is no 


more oOligation resting on the 
lual. The law of 


The 


longs to every creature,—“ lo every creature,” is 


ninister, than 


on the private indivi Cliris- 


tian love ts the same to both. Gospel be- 


the superscription, and ¢ very one who receives 
this Gospel is an agent to pass it on to others; 
every recipient of the truth is bound to herald it 
forth, till all shall know that Christ has died, 
and become the Saviour of the world. 

Mr. A. 
ing people with the truth in a plain and familiar 


manner, and 


spoke of the advantage of approach- 


he referred to Dr. Payson, who 


once came down from his pulpit and placed 
hunself upon a level wit! 


might address them ina more direc t, earnest 


and effectual way. It is when religion is set 


forth a3 a matter of warm, personal experi- 
} ence, that it appeals to the conscienc eand exerts 
| & persuasive and convicting power, 


-| Three years ago, said Mr. A., the suggestion 


g | was made in this city, | think upon this plat- 


forin, of employing lay agency in disseminatir g 


| of colportage in that country, and said that upon 


1 his audience, that he | 


the Gospel among destitute ofthis country. 
high this Society is entitled to 
the united thanfi8f the peopleef God. ‘This 
agency is need@d. Ministers in destitute portions 
the country especially, long for pious and 
faithful laymen who can co-operate with them. 


For such a sugg 
or such a sugg 


Their labors are needed, and are great!y bless- 


ed, as facts testify. God has set his seal to the 





work of the colporteur. It is productive labor 
for where one book is read, it creates a demand 
for more ; and for every book given four will be 
sold, and lay teaching kindles a thirst for instruc- | 
tion of a higher order, and shows the necessity 
of an educated and permanent ministry. 


Mr. Kirk 


following resolution :— 


Rev. moved and sustained the 


Resolved, That while colportage, or the convey 
ing of evangelical books to the destitute by pla) 
godly men ts not, and cannot be a substitute for | 
the Christain ministry, it is an | 


important means | 


! 
of evangelization to millions in our country not} 


| enjoying the stated means of grace, and especially | 


to the large and increasing immigrant German and 
Roman Catholic population | 

Mr. K. said his attention was first arrested to 
this subject during his residence in France, 
where he came in contact with masses of people 
on whom the light of salvation had not shone | 


for centuries. He gave the origin and results| 


| 


returning to this country, he was led to inquire 
how our own population could be reached and 
He alluded to re- 
marks which had been made both in New York | 
and here, the tendency of 


converted to Christ. some 


which was to crush 


the system of colportage. He would try to put 
A } £ ) I 


this subject in its right place. T'o guard against | 
mistakes, he then gave his views of the ministry, 
as an ordinance of God, first in importance, and 
Superior to every other means of grace, and 
uttered his detestation of every thing that would 
put the ministry below its proper place. 

But the superiority of this ordinance was not | 
a reason why other means of grace should not 
be employed, any more than the brighter light 


of the moon was a reason why the stars should | 


} 
not shine. Mr. K. proceeded to show that God 
does employ other agents than the gospel min- 


istry, that he employed and blessed lay agency 
in the time of Luther, and Cranmer, and Crom- 
well, that the same instrumentality chiefly was 
effective in 


reviving religion in Scotland, and 


in giving existence tothe Independant Church, 
that it was employed by the Dutch missionaries 
in Ceylon, by the Danish mission at ‘T'ranque- 
bar, by Mayhew in Martha’s Vineyard, and by 


ssionaries of American Board at the 


present day, 


the 


point were the Presby- 
Congregational Churches weaker, 
It is 
suffered to lie neg 1 and *» "The Mora- 
Methodists do the same, 
Pre 


gregational churches,who, if they had been right- 


than in respectto tl of lay talent. 


Vians use it all, and the 


and there are men in the erian and Con- 


vy employed, would have moved the world. 


a system fora 
The 


it ifhe h 


iking this kind of 


speaker before me (Mr 


talent, th 


ad have t hity tumes 


son the great objects to which 
ed. 
Mr. K. applied his remarks to the churches in 


Boston 


times as much as they are now doing, if they 


He was contident they would do ten 


wed Jesus Christ as they ought to. He adminis- 


tered a severe reb to that ceasele 


yr, which Consumes 


piety and wastes the ene rgies of Christians 


Under the power of this reigning passion, the 


fessor of relig ages hirmse 


it to his ware- 
ind then goes to meeting, worn out with 


anxiety and toil and untitto be there, and from 


meeting he goes home to rest, and then drags 
himself back again to his place of business to 
grind out money. 


Mr. K. spoke of the West, and 


es to be trodden 


f the two mi! 


section 


es per col pe rteur, ¢ 


subd the and the 


West as 


auxiliary,—a system of effo 


which is hailed by both at the an lin- 


portant too, which 


instead of consuming funds which we need for 
educational purposes, brings into use funds 


which could not be obtained for those objects, 
and which is therefore so much clear gain to 
the cause of benevolence. 


We regret that a crowd of other matter pre- 
vents our reporting more fully an address, the 
whole of which was listened to with intense in 


terest, and which, we trust has left its Linpress 


he heart of m iny a one who heard it, 


BBATH SCHOOL SOCIETY 
The ne 
Society, 


ing in behalf of the objects of this 
Park street Church, on 
50th inst., at 3 P.M. After a prayer 
by Rev. Mr. Bapeer of New York, and an in- 
teresting Report by the Secretary,Rev. Mr. Bun- 
Lakp, Rev. Mr. Cooxe, of Lynn, addressed the 


was held in 


Thursday, 


meeting, enforcing the truth that the Sabbath 
school cause is worthy to engage the best ener- 
gies of the mind. 


spirited and 


He was followed by 

Hon. S. 1. Wattey, in some highly 
inportant remarks, on the 
of the Sabbath school in 


liipor 
the 


authority, 


tance restraining 


spirit of insubordination to lawful 


which is 80 prevalent and dangerous, and in in- 
the 


spiring young witha 


for 


proper self-respe ct, 
i due 
Mr. W 
Society 


and regard law and government. 


. said he loved the cause in which this 
He had 


interruption eighteen 


was envaged. 


labored in it 


with very little years, 


He 


schools, espe tally at 


and he knew something of its good effects, 


felt the value of Sabbath 


the present time. There was much in the spir- 
it of the times to alarm us,—a spirit of violence 


and which bids 


misrule defiance to the laws of 


ind of society, and which only needs the 


power, to ind ace 


What shall 


he would remedy 


carry on wiplish its destruc 


tive work. the Christian do? If 


the evil, be must rightly mn 


| Struct the young; he must teach them to re- 
member their Creator inthe days of their youth ; 
they must be made in ear y life to form correct 
Learning, said Mr. W., is a benefit; re- 


ligion is a blessing, 


habits, 
There is no way to secure 
the perpetuity of our institutions in this c yuntry, 
As 


now are, the Bible cannot 


| but by coupling religion with 


learning. 
| 


our common schools 
be taught inthem. It 
taught. This be 


school. Children must there 


is read, but it is not 


must 


done in the Sabbath 


have instilled in- 
to their minds right and scriptural views, not 


only of salvation, but of human re) 


ttions and 


duties —of government, peace, war, slavery, &c. 


Such a relis ~ 


rion is wanted, to pervade and co 





trl the community ; and it must be obtained in 


great measure in the Sabbath school. Mr. W. 
enlarged upon this idea, amd he carried the au- 
dien@@- with hin in its Convictions of the im- 
portance of the subje: t. 

ReveProf. Srowe made the concluding ad- 


' 
dress. 5 


He began by alluding to a stake 
which had been made in regard to the ignorance 
There in that 
supposed, one hundred thousand per- 
Yet Ohio 
intelligent of the Western States, 
and as intelligent as the states of the Union wiil 
the proportion 
those who cannot read, is 1 to 568; in Vermont, 
1 to 473; in New Hampshire, 1 to 360; in 
Ohio 1 to 40. 

Th 


S., comes in to supply this deficiency. 


which prevailed in Ohio. 
} 


state, he 


are 


sons who can neither read nor write. 
is the most 
of 


average. In Connecticut, 


Dr. 
There 


institution of Sabbath schools, said 


is not, I presume, a person among us at the West, 
who has attended public worship one year in 


the churches of our connexion who cannot 


read. If they attend meeting on the Sabbath, 
they are sure to come into the Sabbath school, 


The 


a valuable 


and there they invariably learn to read. 
Sabbath school and the library are 
and indispensable aid to the church and the min- 
istry; and the facts which | have stated show 
why they are peculiarly so at the West. 

I feel a strong partiality for this institution, 
said Mr. S., partly because it belongs to Mas- 
sachusetts. I have never felt that any portion 
of the world was like it. 
[can’t help it. 
the East, I feel that I am 


when I turn towards the West again, I feel like 


If this is prejudice, 
When I get my face set towards 


going home; and 


going away from home; and I go, because the 
service of God demands it, and because he has 
told me to go as plainly as he ever told me any 
thing in the world. 

Dr. 8S. dwelt upon the necessity of permanent 
institutions at the West. 
manent lodgments. 


We must make per- 
If this were the last time I 
were ever to speak on this subject, I would 
say to all my friends in respect to that region, 
if after I 
heard 


PERMANENT LODGMENTS; and 
left the 
again, | would say with a voice from eternity, 


PERMANENT LODGMENT'S at the 


make 


have world, | could be here 


make 
West. 

He closed with several facts i)lustrating the 
importance of this consideration, and the 
atthe West of fixed and uniform religious 


influences. 


neces- 


sity 


CONVENTION OF CONGREGATIONAL 

ISTERS 

sermon before this bods 

Dr. Dana, of Newbury; 
Brattle street church, on Thursday 

Malachi, 3: 3. “And he 


and | 


The 


delivered by 


annual 
tev. 


the 


‘vi, and purge them as go 


sons of J 
that they may offer unto the 


ness 


ter 
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@il mit 


mparison with 


the 


tion 


* gret the Temperance celebra- 


iscertain. It is grievousto mark the indif- 


nthink of 


ir brethren in the 


ference, (we ca ler term to use, 


no mi 
berr yed by o muainistry toward 
the time-honored and God-honoring anniversary 
of Convention, when the bustle even ofa praise- 
nperance assemblage and procession, 
iw them from the house of God, at 


yt is occupied by one of the able, 


, and pure-minded divines of the pres- 


EVANGELICAL SOCIETY. 

Park street 
A. M., 
Chair. 


Newburyport, invoked the divine 


FOREIGN 
This S ciety 
Church, on Friday 
Tarran, Esq., of B 
Dr. Dana, of 
blessing. 
Rev. Dr. 
Report. It 
tained 600,000,000 of pagans, 150,000,000 of 
Roman Catholics ; 50,000,000 belonged to the 


Church, and 75,000,000 to the Protes- 


ameeting at 
11 o'clock 


ston, in the 


Joun 


Rev. 


Bairnp read portions of the 


Annual 


briefly stated that the world con- 


Greek 


tant. Openings are constantly making in all the 


Catholic countries of Europe for the introduc- 


tion of the Gospe This is espe ially the fact 


in France and Belgium. During the past year 
the Society has supported twenty-five colpor- 


teurs in France, two in Sweden, twelve in 


Canada, and a considerable number of students 


ata Seminary in Canada; in all about one hun- 


dred persons, 

In France, most of the priests are opposed to 
the distribution of the S There are, 
This 

the 


young. In Italy the Bible has been published 


riptures, 


however, some honorable exceptions. 


number is Increasing, € specia lv among 


in parts, and booksellers are engaged in its cir- 


culation, 


The receipts of the Society during the past 
year have been about $17,000, 

Rev. Mr. Caoickentne of Portland offered the 
resolution: 


ed, Thatthe rev 


following 
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that those who are er 
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nd 


ries ca ‘ eveut ! 


gion in ( 


g this reformation 
deserve our sympathy, prayers, and aid 


Ile 


the 
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edin 


supported the resolution by a brief address, 


objec tof which was to show that 


light 


ind 
love were the two great principles of the benev- 
olent institutions of the age, 

The 


Saw Tey. 


resolution was 
lhe is been seven vears seamens 


preac her at Hay in France. 


seconded by Rev. Mr. 


Mr. S. said that 


he had travelled extensively in France, and | 


met with Christians almost everywhere. When 


he had parted from them, they were deey af 


fected, and wou xclaun, “ pray for us 


I have been acc tomed, said Mr. S., to look at 
the American Boar ne elder sister in the 
family of charity. 


to the 


This Society is an auxiliary 


Soard. [ts specit work | 
France, the great mass of whos 


only nominally Chri 


tian, 
France is important on accou he it 
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es that 
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teurs frequently find persons and fami 


were distressed for their souls, 


These persons 
kingdom. 


been 


are scattered al] over the They re 
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God is now 


This ic- 


blood of two millions of martyrs, 
hearing the prayers of those martyrs, 
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He 


and 
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is now enlisted under a different Captain, 
lina different 
The French 


the world 


engage wartare. 


make the best missionaries in 
They more readily practice self-de- 
nial than other people. 
A young man in a counting room at Havre, 
the English 


To { 


| he attended on preaching at the American Chap- 


Was desirous to learn language for 


commercial purpose icilitate his object 
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livered, was filled with 
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Euro 
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Revivals 
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ness in France. We 
history. 
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this field of labor. 1. 


all over France. 2. 


history. This is the la 


M iny of her inhabitants 
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ever. 
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by Wendell Phillips, 
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ynvention 
and demanding her * 
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The 
Convention may be 
The 
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hardly do justice 


placed there 


hubbub and 


described. 
to the 
men, white and b 


and all talking, 


ng was 8} 

fortunate 
es,” or Dr. Hewitt 
would have had their 
being false to their pr 
ally heaped 
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and the only ret 
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fully and heart t 
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Folsom, and as ft 


nsive to good tas 
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uproar 


more 
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ing at Marlboro’ C 
down all the 


instilutio 


trampling under foot the 


throwing contempt upon 
It is 4 


universally, the spirit of the 


ordinances of religion 


the master and the 

that we can abx ry. 

the North were praying more ff 
brethren at the South, and we 

earnestly, through their missiog 
plant faithful and able ministe 
destitute regions of the South 
to educate the ignorant and pr 
the word of God—it would be 
of encouragement and hope tt 
vet seen. It is tru tn 
t the 


tore 
that “ where 


liberty.” 


spirit of the 


SOCIALISM 
Of all the 
probably the le 


meetings duri 
which were held 
but 
and destruction As 


more properly { 


those meetings was one 
and a noted Auti-s iwery 
I went to hear; him and lie 
ing himself, which is pot 
His object in stating 
show that while a h 


argument, yet they have g 


and he would thus guard again 
the 
He said, th 


In the morning, Of lila Ww 


on the part of speaker wh 


him. 


se 


mate of his inthe Seminary at J 
to hun and took him by the hand, 
ecinn look and tone, and with te 
warned him to think 


the worth of 


well of hi 
a soul; and, said | 
knew it was all stu yet it requi 
losophy I possessed to withstal 
ence, and I could not refrain fro 
this effect, unless the y were the 


a sobe 


ity and earnestness, and 
the truth. The arguments of hi 
treated lightly, but that holy look 
him in 


stantly stared the face 


such an influence upon an errori 
fluence may we well suppose 
over those who profess to receiv 


the truth. 


TEMPERANCE MEEJ 
rreat Mai 


having py 


The scenes of the 
Meeting on 
antly, the friends « e cause, as 
assembled in Tremor 


and closed 


Femple a 
up the m With 
vices, 

Notwithstanding ee 


of the day, 


xcitem 
hotwithstanding that 
the city in the evening train of 
every varicty of vel inwhich 
ed their way to the city in the 


notwithstanding the numerous 
other meetings and gat! 
the Temple 


Briaés was there, and Meret 


erings at 
was der filles 
IEL, 
and a host of worthies—those in 
sters from the “ Granite State.” 
were there: and the day and the 
closed in a manner worthy the ¢ 
men who so ardently love it, and 
e0 much to promote it. 


We need 


interest in the cause, or ex 


not eulogize the Go 
nsecrat 
need not congratulate the State i 
Chief Magistrate place himself 

an enterprise which is pouring pe 
dwelling—softening ev. 
ing every heart. His 


he 


his interest and wish sl 


would do what he 

! d be 
Providence of God he tu hav 
in the chair of State, 
history of our great | 
withdrawing her Jega 
establish by a firm y 
manners bland as dig 
lence as diffusive as | 


tosecure all the b! 


Mr. Mason’s Covernt.—M 
afier his usual custom, , 
week, in Winter 


not 


anniversary 
We 


judges who were pre 


were able to 


praise upon the pert 
object Was, to give as 
styles of church music, 
by the Winter street 
own direction. The 4 
crowded audience wa 
Mason’s taste and sk 
award to him the ere 
qualled service for the 
of « hure h mish 

Sisnop Hucue 


dressed a 


Mayor of New York, 


subject of the 


of Roman 


less 


fron 
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and shapes 
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by sullen silence or impertinent revort, 
octrp. while anger prevents any contrition, of 
——= | resvletion of future amendment. 

It is very certain that some ledies do car- 
ry forward a most efficient government, 
both of children and domestics, without 
employing tones of anger; and therefore 
they are not indispensable, nor on any ac- 
coust desirable. Though some ladies of 
intelligence and refinement do fall un- 
consciously into such a practice, it is cer- 
tainly very unlady-like, and in very bad 
taste, to scold; and the further a woman 
departs from all approach to it, the more 
perfectly she sustains her character as a 
lady. 

Every parent and every employer, 
needs daily to cultivate the spirit express- 
ed in the divine prayer, “ forgive us our 
we forgive those who tres- 
pass against us.” The same allowances 
and forbearance which we supplicate from 
our Heavenly Father, 


our fellow men, is 


ree TeS Porte? Seceerse. 


— 


ibe —_ 


Holy, peaceful Sebiaih be 
He 


Never jet . 


But when you come to multply this into 
thirty thousand words, and countless mil- 
lons of children that are yet to learn to 
read ; and added to these, al! the toil of ac- 
quiring mm adult age; 
you nay begin to think that the immense 
element of muluphcavon has great weight | 
im thas matter 


thow bleased dey of rest 
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6. Improvements should be made on 8 
farm on a good scale, and with hberal 
outlay, if practicable, instead of laying 
out surplus funds in buying more land. 

These sbould be a systematic course 
fodiens of the land; there should be a 
plentiful planting of fruit and orsamental mere pt anthropy and mere self-interest 
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